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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MONTHLY Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


Food Supplies in Peace and War 
By Keith A. H. Murray 
palace in food supplies in this country has been 





surprisingly ephemeral when their importance is considered ; 
they are normally taken for granted, and it is possibly the 
highest tribute to the stability of this country that this is so. 
Only in times of emergency and the possibility of a shortage 
of supplies from overseas does the question really incite public 
interest. It happened during the War and again in the 
depression of 1929-32 when the balance of trade became 
so adverse as to threaten an enforced reduction in imports. 
At the present time* the international political situation 
has once more focused attention on this essentially vital 
question of what would happen to food supplies in the event 
of war. There appears to be little divergence of opinion about 
the need for maintaining food imports or about the soundness 
of a policy of food storage; differences on these points are 
merely questions of degree. Discussion centres chiefly on the 
part to be played by British agriculture. Any reduction in 
food imports would call for basic changes in the organisation 
of the food supplies. The main issue appears to be whether 
the necessary radical changes in production and organisation 
should be made in advance of the emergency, as in those 
countries aiming at self-sufficiency, or whether the better 


* This article was written at the beginning of September. 
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policy is, in the words of the Prime Minister, “ to assist 
home agriculture by all possible means to develop along its 
own lines.” 

PEACE-TIME REQUIREMENTS 


The most complete picture of the nation’s food supply is 
that prepared by the Market Supply Committee and published 
in Sir John Orr’s “‘ Food, Health and Income.”’ The figures are 
for the year 1934, which may be taken as fairly normal, since 
the Government’s policy in regard to the maintenance of home- 
production and to imports had presumably passed its temporary 
emergency stage and acquired an apparent permanence. The 
actual quantities consumed by the nation in the year are 
shown in the Appendix. In all, some 25 million tons of 
food were used by the population which amounted to 
about 46 million. 

A better idea of the relative importance of the principal 
types of food from the consumer’s point of view can be gained 
from the amounts spent on them. In 1934 the nation spent 
some £1,075 million, or about 29 per cent. of the total national 
income, on buying food. Of this, 28 per cent. was spent on 
meat, 18 per cent. on fruits and vegetables, and 16 per cent. 
on milk and milk products; only 8 per cent. was spent on 
bread and flour and 4 per cent on sugar. 

From the point of view of energy value, the relative 
importance of these groups assumes an entirely different 
aspect. The total energy value of these food supplies amounted 
to 55 billion calories* ; of this total, almost 30 per cent. was 
derived from bread, flour and cereals, though only about 
8 per cent. of the money spent on food was used for these. 
It is also interesting to note that the consumer devoted one- 
quarter of the money spent on food to “ other foods ”’ such as 
fish, poultry and eggs, cocoa, tea, coffee, etc., which were 
negligible from the point of view of energy value, though some 
of them may be important for other reasons. 

Of the total supply, roughly one-third, by value, is at 
present produced in this country ; one-third is imported from 
the Empire; and one-third from foreign countries; a fair 
proportion of the home output is dependent on imported 





* The calorie is like the well-known therm, a unit of measurement of heat. 
On the average, a person requires about 2,800 calories a day, varying from 4,500 for a very 
active man, 5,300 for an average man, down to 1,200 for a child under four years old. 
Of these, about 60 per cent. should come from carbohydrates, 25 per cent. from fat, and 
about 15 per cent. from protein. 
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feeding stuffs, and it is probable that the home-produced share 
is only about 28 per cent. after allowance has been made 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMERS’ Foop EXPENDITURE, AND OF TOTAL 
ENERGY VALUE IN CALORIES, OBTAINED FROM DIFFERENT GROUPS OF 


Foop CONSUMED IN 1934 
















Meat 


Sugar 


Other Foods 


Group 


Fruit and Ve getables ui 
Milk and Milk Products 
Bread, Flour and Cereals 


Total 


T 





Percent.of | Per cent. of 

Total Food Total Energy 
Expenditure Value 
27-5 17-9 
18-1 13-6 
16-4 18-6 
7-7 29-8 
4-5 14-4 
25-8 5:7 
100-0 100-0 










For milk and potatoes, Britain is practically self-sufficient, 
and for other vegetables almost three-quarters is home-produced. 
The products for which we are most dependent on overseas 
supplies are the very important group, which includes wheat and 


MAIN SOURCES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM Foop Supp ties, 1934 
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wheat flour, butter, cheese and sugar. For meat, about half 
is home-produced and half is imported. 

For no imported commodity is this country dependent 
on one source, and most of them are obtained from both 
hemispheres. The advantages of this wide distribution are 
as great in times of peace as in war. As buyers we have, in the 
past, been free from the dangers of monopoly prices, while the 
risks of fluctuations in supply due to weather or disease are 
very greatly reduced. 

The high standard of the food supplies may be best 
indicated by a comparison with other European countries. 
As will be indicated later, livestock products and fruits are ex- 
pensive foods, whereas cereals, sugar and potatoes are relatively 
cheap. For example, 1,000 calories obtained from eggs, beef, 
lamb or milk cost the consumer about 2s. to 3s., whereas 
the same energy derived from potatoes costs only rod. and from 
wheat bread only 5d. The following figures of the consump- 
tion of the “ dear” foods in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Italy show the high level attained in the United 


AvEerAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS AND OF FRUIT 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY, 1930-34 





United Kingdom France Germany | Italy 

—_ 
Meat a 141 75 110 3 
Milk ... gall. | 22 23 23 7 
Butter - 23 13 16 2 
Eggs .-» No. | 172 149 129 119 


Fruit a e 86 59 76 67 





Kingdom for all except milk. The consumption of the cheaper 
starchy foods and fats is proportionately higher in the other 
countries. Average figures may be misleading if the variation 
in consumption between the different groups or classes of the 
population in any one country is very great. In this instance, 
however, the same differences in consumption may be found 
between approximately similar groups in the various countries. 

In considering the nutritional adequacy of the British 
food supplies, a differentiation must be made between two 
classes of food—the energy-producing and the “ protective.” 
The former consists of foods of high calorie value, such as 
cereals and sugar, while the latter consists of foods, mainly 
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livestock products, fruits and fresh vegetables, which have 
a high content of certain types of protein, minerals, and vitamins, 
Whereas earlier ideas of nutrition were concerned, possibly 

owing to economic considerations, mainly with energy require- 
ments, recent discoveries have shown the importance of these 
other factors, a deficiency of which may lead to specific diseases 
and to a reduction in resistance to disease. 


So far as energy value is concerned, the food supplies are 
more than adequate for the needs of the population. In fact, 
if they were evenly distributed by a system of rationing and if 

wastage was reduced, there is a safety margin of some Io per 
cent., equal to a reduction of about 15 per cent. in imports, 
In actual practice, however, there are marked variations in 
energy supplies between different income groups. The studies 
of the Market Supply Committee showed that the daily food 
ration of families with incomes of under ros. per head per week 
was equivalent to about 2,300 calories per head, whereas in 
those families with over 45s. per head per week the equivalent 
was over 3,300 calories—almost half as much again. Sir John 
Orr estimated that about 1o per cent. of the population had 
insufficient energy-producing food. 

When the protective foods are considered, the position is 
less satisfactory. Since these are dearer, they are beyond the 
means of a larger proportion of the population, and the 
difference in consumption between the various income groups 
is very considerable. The studies referred to above indicated 
that a fully adequate diet was attained by only about 50 per 
cent. of the population. Even in the United States, evidence 
produced by consumption surveys indicates that the food 
of more than half of the observed population fell below the 
standard now considered necessary for health and efficiency. 
The advances of scientific research in the last thirty or forty 
years have indicated clearly that people may have what used 
to be considered as “‘ enough to eat” and yet suffer from 
malnutrition. 


There is no doubt that the new knowledge as to what is 
needed for healthy growth and maintenance has been carried 
into practice at a remarkably rapid rate. During the last 
twenty years the per capita consumption of fruit in this country 
has increased by 88 per cent., of vegetables other than potatoes 
by 64 per cent., of butter by 57 per cent., of eggs by 46 per cent. 
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Only in milk consumption is a desirable increase absent. Given 
an agricultural policy based on the production and consumption 
trends of the last hundred years, there would appear to be 
justifiable expectations of making certain within the next 
twenty years that well over three-quarters of the population 
would be assured of what is now held to be an “ adequate ”’ 
supply of food. 


ORGANISATION FOR EMERGENCY 


Before discussing the changes that must occur in the 
constitution of the food supply to meet emergency conditions, 
it must be noted that it would be necessary to bring about 
as drastic a reorganisation in distribution as in production. 


First, an immediate system of rationing appears essential 
whereby a more even distribution of the available supplies is 
obtained. The wide variations in consumption levels between 
lower and higher income groups in this country have already 
been indicated. If these were smoothed out, the normal level 
of food supplies could be cut by at least 10 per cent. before an 
actual insufficiency was suffered by any section of the 
community. Food rationing is, therefore, a first requisite in 
the organisation of food supplies in time of war. In this 
connection it may be recalled that a complete and satisfactory 
rationing system did not come into operation until nearly the 
end of the last war. Had it been in force earlier, many of the 
difficulties of the years 1916 and 1917 would have been avoided. 


Second, a successful rationing system would inevitably 
call for complete control of food distribution, including 
transportation, processing, storage, wholesaling and retailing. 
The complexity of such a task can be comprehended only by 
those in the trades themselves, but it is evident from the 
Report of the Food (Defence Plans) Department that the 
necessity for the regulation of both consumption and distribu- 
tion has been recognised. The co-operation of food traders 
themselves has been secured in the preparation of compre- 
hensive schemes for the various important commodities. 


Turning to the change that would have to be made in 
the constitution of the food supply itself, it becomes evident 
that emergency conditions must interrupt any progress towards 
a widespread improvement in nutrition. War and, to a lesser 
extent, trade recessions are accompanied in most countries 
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by a reduced emphasis on the important “ protective "’ foods, 
and the more urgent problem becomes the securing of a 
sufficient amount of energy-producing foods. 

The following data indicate the transition that took place 
in the British food supplies during the last war. The con- 
sumption of meat and livestock products, the chief source 
of the protective foods, fell by 29 per cent., while that of flour 
and potatoes rose by 18 per cent. Incidentally, the table also 


CaLoric VALUE OF WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF Foop CONSUMED PER “ MAN” IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM IN 1909-13, 1916 AND 1918* 








1909-13 | 1916 1918 
Meat, bacon and ham .... — ; 4,122 4,028 3,136 
Milk, butter ra = bac ‘in 2,988 2,541 1,951 
ce. sms @ur 606 1,408 | 1,574 2,029 
ee: 8,464 8,613 9,570 
Sugar —_ bei _ ee — 3,236 2,716 2,065 
Other foods is | 3,873 4,455 4,755 
Total weekly calories... -_ oul 24,091 23,927 23,506 
Calories per “ man” per day ... ait 3,442 3,418 3,358 





* “British Food Control,” by Sir William Beveridge, Table X, p. 313 


shows the remarkably small reduction in the total number of 
calories available during the war period. Livestock are, on the 
whole, wasteful converters of vegetable matter into animal pro- 
ducts. A cow returns, in the form of milk, about 20 per cent. of 
the energy absorbed as fodder, while the pig, another of the 
more economical “ transformers,” returns about 18 per cent. In 
other words, cereals consumed directly by human beings give 
about five times more energy than when consumed indirectly 
as milk or pork. Fattening cattle are the least efficient 
converters, returning as beef only about 8 per cent. of the 
energy absorbed from cereal feeding-stuffs. If, then, there is 
any danger of a food shortage, it is obviously more economical 
to consume the cereals directly rather than have them 
“ processed ”” by livestock. 


While these changes are relatively straightforward, the 
more complex problem is where sufficient food is to be 
obtained in the event of war. If imports have to be curtailed, 
can British agriculture fill the gap ? 
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THe PosITION OF BriTIsH AGRICULTURE 


The possibility of expanding home production to make up 
for a reduction in imports raises three main considerations. 
Firstly, what changes would be necessary in the organisation 
of farming? Secondly, to what extent could home produc- 
tion be increased? and thirdly, should the change-over be 
accomplished now in anticipation of an emergency ? 

British farming has, for the last hundred years, devoted 
itself more and more to the production of livestock products, 
till at the present time about 70 per cent. of the farmer’s income 
comes from the sale of these products. It is essentially a 
manufacturing or processing industry in which the livestock 
turn the raw materials, feeding stuffs and grass, into more 
elaborate human food. 

From the point of view of food production, measured in 
calories, such a farming system is wasteful. The following 
figures, adapted from Sir Thomas Middleton’s “ Food 
Production in War,’’ show the energy value produced by 
an acre of land under different crops. An acre under sugar beet 
yields almost 5 million calories, while an acre under meadow 
hay, used for meat production, would give only about 
117,000 calories. It is evident that arable farming gives 
a larger yield of energy-producing food than grassland farming, 


Foop VALUE, IN CALORIES, PRODUCED BY AN ACRE OF LAND UNDER DIFFERENT 
Crops IN GREAT BRITAIN. 








Crop Form of Food Produced Calories per Acre 
Sugar beet an seis oss | EE. eve len Pare 4,836,000 
Potatoes _ iii .-- | Potatoes ... ‘os ee 4,100,000 
Wheat ... a sn i). soe re. a 1,980,000 
Oats... si jon ..- | Oatmeal ... s od 1,650,000 
Meadow hay ... oa .--» | Milk _ 7 jee 450,000 
Mangolds es ins ... | Beef joa ot aa 276,000 
Turnips and swedes ... + | Meat in 7 si 195,000 
Seeds hay Ae bie --. | Meat ed a Be 130,000 
Meadow hay ... ner .-» | Meat i = ees 117,000 





and that a war-time programme for British farming would 
call for great changes in the nature of its output—as large 
an increase as possible in arable crops and a drastic reduction 
in the numbers of livestock. 
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How far could this change go? The answer rests on 
two main factors—the availability of suitable land and the 
supply of labour and equipment. 

At the present time, the agricultural area of Great Britain 
amounts to about 29} million acres, of which 12} million acres 
are under the plough and 17 million acres are permanent 
pasture. This distribution is partly the result of the more 
favourable returns from livestock and partly because there are 
large areas of grassland which are quite unfit for arable crops. 
During the war, intensive propaganda campaigns, coupled with 
relatively high prices for cereals, raised the arable area to 
16 million acres, so that it is possible to reckon on another 
4 million acres which might return to the plough in the event 
of, or in preparation for, a national emergency; the increase 
would be unlikely to exceed that amount. Making the 
optimistic assumptions that this new land would be turned over 
eventually to wheat and potatoes and that these products 
could be used directly for human consumption, this increased 
output would feed a further 12 million people a year and reduce 
the proportion dependent on imports from about 70 per cent. 
to about 50 per cent. 

The second problem is the supply of labour and equipment. 
The period since the war has seen a great reduction in the 
number of horses and in the number of agricultural workers, 
an accompaniment to the decline in the arable area and the 
increasing use of the oil engine. In Great Britain the number 
of farm horses has declined by about 400,000 in thirty years. 
To counterbalance this, a number of writers have recommended 
the maintenance of a sufficient supply of horses and implements 
for the potential increase in arable production. Even if the 
heavy expense of this were overlooked, it is doubtful if such 
a scheme would be advantageous. The present stock of 
tractors on farms and their equipment represents an enormous 
reservoir of power since, if worked to full capacity, they would 
be sufficient to cultivate a much larger arable area. Moreover, 
they are more suited to the type of labour that would be 
available on the land if man labour disappeared and agriculture 
had to be carried on largely by women. It is, of course, 
objected that any limitation of shipping would endanger the 
supplies of oil, already demanded to an increasing extent for 
naval and military purposes. Farm tractors, however, could 
be made to use oil fuel of a very low grade, and the amount 
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required for agricultural purposes is relatively small. A reserve 
supply could be easily stored where it would be needed—on the 
farm—for use in emergency. 

An added factor in favour of tractors would be the huge 
saving in human food. The reduction in the number of horses 
on the farm, the substitute of the petrol engine for the horse 
lorry and cab in the city, and the mechanisation of the army, 
must have released about 2-3 million acres of land previously 
devoted to growing horse feed. In a period of war, assuming 
that a work horse requires 30,000-40,000 calories a day, in 
contrast to a human being’s need of only 2,800, an increase of 
400,000 horses would require rations equivalent to those of 
over 4 million human beings. 


The increase in arable farming and the direct feeding of 
cereal products to human beings would necessitate a reduction 
in livestock. First to be reduced would be those most dependent 
on imported feed, such as poultry and pigs. Egg production 
wastes ‘over 90 per cent. of the calorific value of feedstuffs 
which are eminently suitable for direct human consumption. 
Pigs, even though more economical converters, would be 
reduced for much the same reason. Cattle and sheep, which 
are largely grass consumers and not normally competitors for 
human food supplies, come into a different category. Meat 
production would be limited to sheep on the higher lands 
where arable farming could not be carried on, and to such 
beef cattle as could be fed on the grass and concentrates not 
required for the more pressing needs of the dairy cows. Since 
the fluid milk supply is a vital consideration, especially for the 
children, it would probably have to be maintained even though 
largely dependent on imported feed for winter production. 


During the last war, radical changes for the conservation 
of human food such as those suggested above were not made 
to any great extent—The number of sheep dropped in the 
last year due mainly to natural causes, that of pigs fell by 
about 30 per cent. while the number of cattle actually rose 
slightly. Yet the net result of the changes was an increase 
in the home output of calories by about 24 per cent. Sir 
Thomas Middleton, Deputy Director-General of the Food 
Production Department, summed up the response as follows :— 


“‘ Whereas the country began the war with supplies 
provided by its own soil which could have sufficed for 














125 days out of the 365, in the year in which the Armistice 
was signed it had secured a harvest that would have sufficed 
for 155 days out of the 365 . . . the land’s extra 
produce was equivalent to the supply of 30 days’ food 
for the nation living its normal life.” 


Crop versus LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION ? 


This change in output was no mean achievement but it 
took time and the full effects were not realised until after the 
war. This delay raises the third question as to whether these 
changes from livestock to crop production and from pasture to 
ploughland should be made in anticipation of emergency 
as in those countries which are now striving for self-sufficiency. 
Would the immediate organisation of farming on a war basis 
benefit either the country as a whole or even the industry 
itself? As at present organised, British farming has left the 
growing of cereals, except for livestock feeding, to those 
countries which are naturally better fitted for their production 
and has devoted itself increasingly to livestock products, 
mainly meat and milk, and to fruits and vegetables. Livestock 
production has been facilitated by the high purchasing power 
of the industrial home market and by the suitability of the 
climatic and soil conditions for grass farming. So far have these 
developments gone that at the present time about 70 per cent. 
of the agricultural income in this country is obtained from 
livestock products and about two-thirds of the agricultural 
land, excluding rough grazing and moorland, is under grass. 
This position is the outcome of a century’s change in response 
to economic factors; these are “ its own natural lines” of 
development. 

The first point which leaps to the eye is that of the com- 
plete contrast between the kind of production to which British 
agriculture is best suited in normal times, and the kind essential 
in an emergency when imports of food might have to be cur- 
tailed. Organisation for war-time food production would 
entail, as has been indicated, a switch-over from grassland 
to arable farming and from the production of livestock and 
livestock products to crops such as wheat, oats and potatoes. 
Would a preparatory and partial change-over in anticipation 
of a possible emergency be beneficial to national health, 
economic welfare, or even national security, the three aspects 
from which it should be judged ? 
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From the point of view of national health and fitness, the 
continuation of the past production trends would be the only 
possible line of progress. It has already been stated that a 
large proportion of the population still lacks an “ adequate ” 
diet owing to a deficiency of those protective foods, which 
British farming has been producing in gradually greater 
quantities. Only two factors prevent the realisation of minimum 
nutritional requirements by all sections of the population—a 
lack of appreciation of the importance of these new elements 
in nutrition and an unequal distribution of purchasing power. 
It would be no gain to add a third—a lack of protective foods 
themselves. Every fresh year for which these can be made 
available will render the population more ready and able to 
meet the emergency if and when it comes. Years of living on 
low quality foods with a shortage of fats, minerals and vitamins 
are an insecure foundation both for national health and 
security. 

From the economic standpoint there are no arguments 
in favour of a wartime production programme. The further 
farming deviates from “ its own natural lines,” the more costly 
will it become for the nation as a whole. For example, in the last 
five years the cost of increasing the wheat ouput by about 
10 million cwt. has averaged over £5 million a year. We have 
had to pay 10s. per cwt. for home-grown wheat which can 
be grown elsewhere and imported at about 6s. Sugar is another 
example. In 1936-7 the Government, to encourage the 
home producer to compete with imported sugar at 16s. per 
cwt., paid a subsidy of 4s. 9d. per cwt. and relieved him from a 
duty to the equivalent of about 5s. per cwt. There is, therefore, 
a difference of approximately gs. 9d. per cwt. between growing 
sugar in this country and importing it. These are two of the 
crops whose output would be increased still further if a war- 
time production policy were initiated. The increasing costliness 
of such a policy relative to the cost of storage of these foods or of 
stimulation of livestock production, would be prohibitive. 

From the standpoint of the farming industry it is unlikely 
that such changes in farming practice would be profitable 
unless very heavily subsidised. In view of the disadvantages 
of such a policy on other grounds and the prior claims of 
rearmament, it is unlikely that such extensive assistance would 
be forthcoming. The money for such a subsidy would have 
to come from the Exchequer and not from the consumer, 
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otherwise it would, for reasons given later, defeat its own 
ends. Even with an alteration in the subsidies, a change-over 
from livestock to crop production would probably entail a 
drop in agricultural incomes. It may be assumed that the 
present system, having been evolved, with minor exceptions, 
in response to economic factors alone, is the most profitable 
and best suited to economic conditions. Other types of 
production would result in higher costs, particularly labour 
costs which have been one of the most powerful factors in 
shaping the present system of farming. Not only would 
costs rise but the total returns from the sale of other products, 
such as cereals and potatoes, might not rise proportionately 
as the output of products with an inelastic demand was in- 
creased at the expense of those enjoying a more elastic demand. 
Furthermore, any move towards self-sufficiency and an excessive 
stimulation of agricultural production at home must inevitably 
affect adversely the sales of the home output, through its 
effect on industry. As has been indicated already, our natural 
advantages, relative to those of other countries, are used 
to a maximum in the production of high quality fresh foods, 
livestock products, fruits, vegetables, etc. The demand for 
these is almost entirely dependent on industrial prosperity, 
and any reduction in the purchasing power of the wage earner, 
such as might occur through shrinkage in international trade 
consequent upon a reduction in food imports, would drive the 
consumer to consume those cheaper foods in the production 
of which British farming is at a disadvantage relative to other 
countries. For the last hundred years the fortunes of agricul- 
ture have become more and more dependent on the state of 
industry. Depression or recession in British industry have an 
almost immediate effect on farm incomes which rise as employ- 
ment and wages rise and fall as they fall. 

Finally, from the point of view of national security, which 
is the main issue at the back of so many people’s minds, the 
present policy is preferable to an inordinate extension of the 
arable area. It still remains to be proved that self-sufficiency 
attained in this way is, in reality, synonymous with security. 
Germany, for example, claims to produce within her boundaries 
80 per cent. of her people’s food, compared with 70 per cent. 
about five years ago. Assuming that this has been achieved by 
an increase in output and not by a reduction of 13 per cent. 
in what people have to eat, this has probably entailed a decline 
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in high quality foodstuffs and an increased dependence on the 
roducts of arable farming, cereals, potatoes and sugar beet. 
hese are crops whose yield is greatly influenced by the 
weather, and so scarcely provide a sound basis for security. 
A bad harvest may mean starvation, particularly when the safety 
margin is small and when even good harvests provide practically 
no surplus for storage from year to year. 

Livestock production, on the other hand, is less variable 
in output and also constitutes an easily available food reserve 
in case of a sudden food shortage. This country, by adoption of 
a livestock slaughter policy, could do without meat imports 
for a year. Furthermore, grassland farming, under certain 
conditions, affords a substantial reserve of fertility which is 
lacking in land that has been under the plough and which has 
been used to the utmost for any length of time. 

The only weakness in maintaining home production in 
this latent state of reserve is the time required to accomplish 
the change-over. For this reason alone, a supplementary 
policy of food storage, such as has been started by the Govern- 
ment through the Food (Defence Plans) Department, appears 
essential. The commodities most suited for storage would 
be vegetable and animal fats and oils, sugar and wheat 
or wheat flour, the last two of which are so costly to produce 
in this country. Take wheat as an example. If the money 
spent on silos is regarded as capital expenditure, the cost of 
storing a year’s wheat requirements, about 120 million cwt., 
has been estimated at about £4 million, or less than is spent 
each year on increasing the home output by only 10 million cwt. 

_ But the main danger of maintaining a wartime production 
policy during peace lies not in its costliness but in its effects 
on the country’s overseas trade; it would inevitably affect 
those relationships, both economic and political, with other 
countries and with the Empire, which are the greatest source 
of security that this country has. This country can never, 
for any length of time, produce more than half of the food 
required by 46} million people. There is no gainsaying its 
dependence on imports, in war as well as in peace. The 
dangers of reduced food imports, as a result of submarine or 
air attack are small compared with the dangers of permanently 
reduced imports resulting from attempts to drive this country 
towards self-sufficiency in food supplies and what that would 
necessarily entail. 
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From these various points of view, the Government's 
policy “‘ to assist home agriculture by all possible means to 
develop along its own natural lines” appears to be sound, 
Measures such as those for grassland improvement, including 
a greater use of temporary rather than permanent pasture, 
and the expansion of livestock production and for the storage 
of essential foods are progressive and should be extended much 
further, the degree to which these should be stimulated being 
dependent on the imminence of the emergency. Such a policy 
wall speed up the attainment of adequate nutritional standards 
by all classes of consumers; it will afford a reserve of food 
and fertility to be drawn upon in emergency ; it would be less 
costly ; and it would not materially affect those international 
relationships on which our industrial prosperity and the bulk 
of our food supplies depend. Neither an expansion in home 
farming nor storage schemes, however—be they to the tune 
of Sir Arthur Salter’s £4 million a year or Mr. Keynes’ 
£500 million capital outlay—could be maintained for long 
as an adequate second line of defence if overseas food supplies 
failed. On balance therefore it looks as if the advantages of 
a transformation of our agricultural system of production in 
anticipation of an emergency would be outweighed by the 
disadvantages. 


KerrH A. H,. Murray, 
September oth, 1938. 
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QUANTITIES OF Foop Suppiies, HOME-PRODUCED AND IMPORTED, OF THE 
UNITED KiINnGpom, 1934 





Beef and veal 
Mutton and lamb 


Bacon and ham ... 


Other pigmeat 
Meat offals 


Poultry and game 


Rabbits ... 
Total meat 


Eggs 
Fish eee 
Milk, fresh* 


» condensed... 


Butter 
Cheese 

Lard ; 
Margarine 
Wheat flour 
Other cereals 
Apples 
Bananas ... 


Other fruit and nuts 


Potatoes ... 


Other vegetables 


Sugar 
Cocoa 


| 
.| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Home-produced 


Thousand Tons 


1934 
Imported 


Thousand Tons 


) , 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Total 





Thousand Tons 











614 646 1,260 
255 338 593 
104 438 542 
271 | 66 337 
107 68 175 
78 24 102 
16 | 26 42 
1,445 1,606 | 3,051 
279 170 449 
742 | 173 | 915 
3,930 8 3,938 
137 107 244 
57 485 | 542 
75 150 225 
48t 142 190 
166 om 166 
660 3,560 4,220 
93 196 289 
400 267 667 
- 256 256 
300 1,246 1,546 

| 4,6004 108 4,708 
1,540 580 2,120 
490 1,505 1,995 
ome 72 72 








* Including cream. 
t Vegetable lard only. Animal lard included in Other pigmeat. 
} Includes cottage produce, 











Notes of the Month* 





The Money Market.—The prevailing international tension 
and the consequent heavy transfers of tunds from London to 
New York have brought about a definite change in conditions 
in the money market. First of all, money has naturally become 
less plentiful, and this shortage has been most noticeable in 
the case of money usually available for loans against bonds. 
The rate for these loans has stiffened from about 3-}? per cent. 
to }, and even { per cent., and one or two houses have had 
to borrow from the clearing banks at these minimum rates of 
1 per cent. for loans against bonds. Next there has been 
a general reluctance to acquire bills. The clearing banks have 
only been buying very sparingly, while the discount market 
has been anxious to sell. This is a contrast to the conditions 
of previous months when the banks were keen buyers while 
the market were reluctant sellers. The cause of this change is 
very simple. Should a European war break out, it was felt 
that there would be an immediate and appreciable rise in all 
short loan and discount rates. Thus anyone who had bought 
bills at 4 or § per cent. might have to pay considerably more 
for the money needed to carry them. Added to this there was 
a general and actual desire for liquidity. The effect of this 
change has been to raise the Treasury bill tender rate from 
just over } to 3: per cent., while market rates have stiffened 
to ? and § per cent., and even to higher rates for the longer 
dated bills. The volume of applications for Treasury bills 
has also shrunk from £87-6 millions on August 26th to 
£58-2 millions on September 23rd. This shrinkage, of course, 
is also due to the efflux of foreign short money from London, 
and the Exchange Equalisation Account’s heavy gold sales 
have also affected the market, though to a less degree than 
might have been expected. As happened last May, these sales 
led to an accumulation of funds in public deposits at the Bank, 
and by September 7th these had risen to £32-2 millions, 
while bankers’ deposits had fallen to £91-3 millions. During 
the next fortnight the authorities succeeded in restoring part of 
this money to the banking system, and public deposits fell 





* These notes describe the sequence of events up to September 26th. 
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to £18-4 millions, while bankers’ deposits rose to £100°9 
millions. Special buying of Treasury bills in the market was 
one of the methods used to restore this cash, while for two 
successive weeks the Treasury bill allotment was cut down 
below the original offer. This was the experience of the money 
market up to September 24th. On September 26th there was 
practically no business in bills, with three months’ bank bills 
quoted nominally at 1{-} per cent. 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The New York rate of exchange 
has moved in accordance with the view taken from day to day 
on the international situation, but on the whole sterling has 
been under severe pressure as the result of the efflux of funds 
from London to New York. From £4-85} at the end of 
August, the rate dropped to $4-79§ on the day prior to 
Mr. Chamberlain's first visit to Germany. This was followed 
by a slight recovery, but the more serious news of the week-end 
of September 25th caused the rate to fall to $4-753. The 
British authorities consistently supported sterling, selling gold 
both direct to the American authorities, and also to arbitrageurs 
in the London bullion market, who in turn shipped the gold 
to New York. Arbitrage business, however, was upset in the 
middle of September by the alterations in insurance rates for 
gold shipments, which rendered it very difficult to find a basis 
for arbitrage. The British Exchange Equalisation Account’s 
gold losses must in the aggregate have been considerable, 
for during the three weeks to September 22nd gold exports 
from England to the United States amounted to £54 millions. 
The Paris rate was held at Frs.1784 until September 2rst, 
when news of fresh Government borrowing from the Banque 
de France led to a depreciation ultimately to Frs.1784. Belgas 
were weak early in the month, but subsequently became 
stronger, with the New York-Brussels rate comfortably inside 
the export gold point. Guilders were relatively firm. Registered 
marks have depreciated from Rm.28? to Rm.34} to the 
pound, the latter rate being equivalent to a discount of 
65 per cent. 


The Stock Exchange-——While there has been no heavy 
volume of selling, prices have been severely marked down 
as the result of the political situation, and except for one 
successful new issue there has been a complete disinclination 
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to buy. The following table gives a general idea of what 
has happened :— 
Aug. 31st Sept. 14th Sept. 15th Sept. 26th 


24 per cent. Consols ... esa a 70 723 65 
34 per cent. Conversion Loan -» 101g 964 99 91 
34 per cent. War Loan aon «-» 102} 97% 100 924 
Security indices*— 
British Government Securities ... 112-8 107-5 110-1 102-3 
Home Rails... on kia wee «= 4 41-4 42-2 40-2 
Industrials ... oe ue ..» 102-4 96-8 98-9 93-4 
Gold Mines ~ ia .» 209-5 200-2 205-4 191-3 
* Financial Times. 


Broadly speaking, the first decline lasted until September 
14th immediately prior to Mr. Chamberlain's first visit to 
Germany. The announcement of his visit caused a partial 
recovery, but after a week’s uncertainty there was a further 
sharp fall on September 26th. Business in fact was practically 
non-existent on that day, and prices were only quoted with 
very wide margins. 


Commodity Prices.—Considering the general circumstances 
prevailing during September, British wholesale prices have 
remained very stable. Since the end of August their average 
level has only moved from 119°3 to 119:0 (September, 
1931=100). Grain prices have continued to fall under the 
influence of good harvests, while metals are firmer. Textile 
prices show no appreciable change. In the United States 
a rising tendency is apparent, for between the middle of 
August and nearly the end of September the American index 
has increased from 115-9 to 117°2. Most of this advance, 
however, occurred during the latter part of August. 

The official British cost-of-living index remained 
unchanged during August at 56 per cent. above its pre-war 
level. Normally there is a slight seasonal advance. The 
latest figure is now only one point higher than it was on 
September 1st, 1937. The retail food price index fell during 
August from 41 to 40 per cent. above its pre-war level, mainly 
because of decreases in the prices of bread, flour and potatoes. 
The latest index is exactly the same as that of the year before. 

Overseas Trade.—The August trade returns give evidence 
of a continuance of the previous trend. Both imports and 
exports are substantially less than those of the preceding year, 
but do not compare unfavourably with those of the previous 
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month. It is still true to say that since last April the down- 
ward trend of both curves has shown a tendency to flatten out. 


July, 1937 Aug., 1937 July, 1938 Aug., 1938 


£ millions 
Imports ... ees oe «885°S 86-6 73°9 74-1 
British exports ... oo «6. TG 42-5 37-5 36-3 
Re-exports i a oa 6-7 4-5 5-0 
Total exports 54-3 49-2 42-0 41-3 
Import surplus . 31-2 37-4 31-9 32-8 


Raw material imports for August were £20°3 millions, 
compared with £19-2 millions in July and £26-7 millions in 
August, 1937. Exports of British manufactured goods were 
£28-0 millions, the corresponding returns being £29-0 millions 
for July and £33-4 millions for August last year. 

The returns for the first eight months of 1937 and 1938 
are summarised below. 








Increase (+ 
Description Jan—Aug., Jan.—Aug., | or (4) 

1937 1938 Decrease (—) 

£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports sae eas oes 655-0 616-6 — 38-4 
Retained Imports... viet — 600-8 574-2 — 26°6 
Raw Material Imports _ ve 205-6 172-6 — 33-0 
Manufactured Goods Imports... 178-0 157-9 — 20-1 
Total Exports, British Goods one 341-4 306-9 — 34-5 
Coal Exports — ie as 23-9 24-5 + 0-6 
Iron and Steel Exports... a0 31-5 28-2 — 3:3 
Cotton Exports in ‘om ons 46-6 33-7 — 12-9 
British Manufactured Exports 265-9 240-4 — 25-5 
Re-exports ... ae we ee 54-2 42-4 —11-8 
Total Exports ian iat eae 395-6 349-3 | — 46-3 
Visible Trade Balance ans w. | —259-4 


— 267-3 — 7:9 





_ Total imports are £38-4 millions less than in 1937, but 
Owing to the contraction of £11-8 millions in exports, retained 
imports are only £26-6 millions less. British exports have 
fallen by £34-5 millions. The result of these movements is 
an increase of £7-9 millions in the adverse trade balance, but 

increase is much less pronounced than it was earlier in 
the year. The shrinkage in exports of British manufactures 


femains very general, the chief exceptions being machinery 
and vehicles. 
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Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation * 





August was a fairly encouraging month. Such signs of 
further set-back as were apparent couid be attributed to holiday 
influences, and after allowing for these there were signs of a 
slight improvement. After eliminating seasonal fluctuations 
the Economist index number of business activity rose from 102 
in July to 102-5 in August, while the Financial Times monthly 
index registered a slightly greater advance. Unfortunately, 
September has, at least for the first three weeks of the month, 
told an entirely different story. There is not the smallest sign 
of the usual autumn revival, while business in the United 
States, which previously had been improving, seems also to 
have received a check. The simple truth is that the prevailing 
political tension has proved a complete deterrent to the placing 
of new orders. 

So far as August was concerned, there was a slight improve- 
ment in employment to 11,402,000, compared with 11,371,000 
in July. Coal production was also a little better than in July, 
but export trade remains unsatisfactory. There was a further 
heavy decline in pig-iron production, and a less marked con- 
traction in the output of steel. Engineering remains reasonably 
active, but with no sign of any autumn revival. The cotton 
trade is very depressed, but the tone of woollen industry 
is rather better. Activity in the building trade is well main- 
tained, and plans passed last August were 8-7 per cent. above 
the level of the previous year. These calculations exclude 
Government contracts. The demand for industrial chemicals 
was fairly satisfactory. 

Among more general indications, wholesale prices remain 
very steady, in view of the prevailing uncertainties. The 
cost of living was unchanged during August, although there 
should have been a seasonal increase. It looks as if its 
upward trend has now been checked. Railway goods and coal 
traffic receipts registered a further decline in August, but were 
slightly better in early September. Electric power production 
continues to increase. August shipping returns were better 
than in July, and freights were also firmer. Raw material im- 
ports for August were greater than in July, but there was a 
contraction in exports of manufactured goods. The August 





© This report reviews conditions up to September 26th. 
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retail trade returns showed an increase in value of 2-8 per 
cent., compared with August, 1937. 

Reports from the Continent are naturally overweighted 
with the political situation. There is continued activity in 
Germany, and no fresh progress in France or Belgium. 
American business is slowly improving, but as stated above, has 
recently received a check. In South America the fall in grain 

rices is becoming an important factor. Reports from the 

pire show little fresh change, but in spite of the lower level 

of wheat prices, this year’s large harvest is proving helpful to 
Canada. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, 
stormy weather during the early part of August delayed 
harvesting in some districts, but the condition of the corn 
crops is generally good. The revised estimates from the 
Ministry of Agriculture of this year’s corn production forecast 
a total yield of wheat of 1-6 million tons, compared with 1-4 
million tons in 1937. The production of barley and oats is 
also expected to be higher than last year. Roots have suffered 
from lack of sunshine. 


Scotland.—In the lowlands “‘ leading ’’ has been completed 
under satisfactory conditions generally, but in the highland 
districts there is still a good deal of grain lying out. Green 
crops continue to look well, and potato lifting is due to start 
soon. In the produce markets the old grain crop is practically 
finished and small supplies of the new crop are now on offer, 
with samples well up to the average. The potato trade has 
been rather firmer, demand having improved with smaller 
supplies coming forward owing to pitting. In the livestock 
markets trade has been steady generally, with continued 
activity and an upward trend of prices at the sheep and lamb 
sales over the country. 


Coal 


Hull.—The coal market remains very quiet, and foreign 
buyers show little disposition to cover for more than light 
immediate requirements. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—There has been™more enquiry and 
several contracts for forward deliveries have been booked. 
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Prompt business, however, moves slowly. Coke is in good 
demand, but the Cartel conditions are preventing much 
business passing. 

Sheffield—Business in industrial fuels is rather quiet, 
but the export market shows signs of improvement. The 
household fuel market is decidedly better. 


Cardiff—Conditions have remained dull in the South 
Wales coal market. The tone is fairly steady, except for small 
coals which are easy. During the month information was 
received that the balance of the coal contract for the Portuguese 
Railways has been placed with Germany, which is a serious 
blow to the South Wales market, as the business has been 
practically in its hands for a number of years. The result of 
this loss is that business for about 250,000 tons has gone to 
the German mines and will cover supplies of the railways 
until the middle of 1939. 


Newport.—Foreign shipments of coal during August 
totalled 178,000 tons, compared with 154,000 tons in July, 
and 172,000 tons a year ago. Dock shipments, foreign and 
coastwise, amounted to 194,100 tons, compared with 221,500 
tons in July and 209,000 tons in August, 1937. 


Swansea.—There is little change in the anthracite coal 
market. Best qualities of large are moving steadily and prices 
are being maintained. Second qualities are also in demand, 
while third qualities are only sparingly offered. Broken coals 
continue to show an irregular tendency, the cheaper qualities 
being in much more active demand than the other grades. 
Peas of all qualities are tightly booked and prices continue 
firm. Duffs are plentiful and prices are easy. 


Scotland—Business is quiet in all sections. Inland 
demand is on a low scale, and new business with foreign 
countries is meagre. In both Fifeshire and the Lothians 
collieries are in pressing need of orders for steams. Trebles 
are in much stronger demand than other sizes of nuts. Collieries 
in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire are short of orders for all qualities 
of round coal as well as sized fuels. Navigation sorts are not 
moving away freely for bunker purposes, owing to the diversion 
of steamers to Continental ports, where supplies are obtainable 
at considerably lower prices than those quoted for Scottish 
qualities. 
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Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—There has’ been a very slight improvement, 
principally in specifications against contracts, and unless 
anything unforeseen develops there should be a gradual im- 
provement in evidence between now and the end of the year. 
Consumers will not enter into any serious fresh commitments, 
owing to the expected reduction in prices next year. Buyers 
are also getting their stocks down to the lowest possible point, 
and this should assist a quieter recovery in the New Year. 
Scrap is in ample supply. Continental imports have dwindled 
and in many cases buyers are unable to take the moderate 
tonnages allocated under the Cartel agreements. 


Newport.—There is no material improvement in demand, 
and many works are on short time. Certain sections of the 
new Ebbw Vale works may start production shortly. 


Sheffield—Most sections of the steel trade remain 
depressed, but there are distinct signs of an improvement 
in the very near future. Enquiries are more numerous and 
better orders have been booked. The scrap market continues 
quiet but is more active than a month ago. 


Tees-side.—Conditions remain very quiet. The volume of 
enquiry shows a little improvement, but actual transactions 
are limited to small tonnages required to replace expiring 
contracts. Stocks of imported foundry iron are now ex- 
hausted, and consumers are taking better deliveries of Cleveland 
pig-iron. East Coast hematite makers are still burdened by 
very heavy stocks. There has been a better enquiry for 
structural materials, but the shipyards are taking fewer 
specifications, and the lighter branches of the trade remain 
very depressed. 


Swansea.—The tinplate market was very quiet during 
August. Orders were less than production, which averaged 
44°49 per cent. of capacity, after excluding the holiday week. 
The only pleasing feature has been the gradual reduction in 


the heavy stocks held by the works, which are now becoming 
more normal. 


Glasgow.—Although the market is slack, the outlook is 
not too bleak in view of the prospective reduction of steel 
prices at the end of the year. Meanwhile heavy steel is in 
restricted demand owing to the scarcity of new contracts for 
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merchant vessels, and this section will probably show no 
substantial improvement until shipbuilders are able to offer 
more favourable terms to owners for new tonnage. All 
qualities of pig-iron are in slow demand, and although only 
eleven furnaces are in blast the supply is more than sufficient. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—Aircraft manufacturers and those connected 
with rearmament are still well employed. The tube industry 
remains quiet, but some sections have improved slightly. 
The motor cycle trade has developed a better tone since the 
opening of the new season. Drop forgers are still busy, and 
makers of electrical apparatus are better employed. 

Bristol—Employment continues satisfactory in the con- 
structional and general sections. The aircraft section is 
extremely busy, and there is still a demand for certain types 
of skilled workmen. 


Coventry.—Engineers remain well employed. The 
electrical trades are busy and armament and aero engine 
work proceeds apace. The motor industry’s new season's 
programme is now well under way. Cycle manufacturers are 
rather quiet. 


Manchester.—Machine tool makers continue to be busy 
on Government orders, but little new business is coming 
forward except in connection with rearmament. 


Sheffield—The general engineering trades are fairly well 
employed, and there remains a shortage of skilled labour. 
Business in the tool trade, with the exception of engineers’ 
small tools and precision tools, has slackened, and new business 
is rather disappointing. Exports show a decided decrease 
compared with a year ago. 

Wolverhampton.—Demand for electrical machinery and 

lant continues satisfactory. Supplies of motor vehicles are 
Golan satisfactorily placed, but the call for components and 
accessories is still below normal. 

Glasgow.—The shipbuilding industry on the Clyde shows 
no improvement. The yards engaged on Admiralty Work 
are busy, but others which are mainly concerned with mer- 
cantile vessels are slack, Marine engineers are also con- 
sequently short of work. 
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Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Makers of metal smallwares are moderately 
busy, and export trade is maintained. The general hardware 
trade shows some improvement, but hollow-ware is still quiet. 
The cold rolled brass and copper section remains dull. Metal 
prices are firmer, but there are no substantial orders and the 
outlook is still obscure. Exports are difficult, and the import 
of non-ferrous metals is causing some anxiety. 

Sheffield.—There are at last some signs of improvement 
in the cutlery trade. The pen and pocket knife and scissor 
trades also report better business, and the demand for safety 
razors and blades is much better. Exports show a decline 
compared with a year ago 

Wolverhampton.—The edge tool trade is less active as 
the result of substantial competition in South American 
markets. In the lock trade some firms are fully occupied, 
while others find some difficulty in maintaining their output. 
The hardware trades are, on the whole, quiet. Hollow-ware 
is also slack, with the exception of aluminium, which has kept 
up well throughout the year. 


Chemicals 


The home chemical market has been rather quiet, but in 
most cases prices have been maintained. Business in industrial 
chemicals has been fairly satisfactory. Reports from the wood 
distillation industry indicate that there has been a little more 
movement in the charcoal trade, which has reduced stocks 
slightly. Creosote oil has met a moderate demand, but other 
coal tar products are quiet. Trade in pharmaceutical chemicals 
is steady though limited. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—Active trading in the Liverpool cotton market 
is completely overshadowed by the political situation, and 
business enterprise virtually suspended. Prices in America 
have been depressed below the 8 cent level, but the weakening 
of the sterling exchange rate and the widening of the true 
parity has left prices relatively steady here. Despite the very 
low open market price, movements of cotton into the 
Washington Loan are reported to be light, and growers in the 
Southern States are holding their cotton on the farms. The 
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September Bureau report of 11,825,000 bales showed little 
change on the previous estimate. 

Manchester.—The textile trade remains unsettled. The 
latest Board of Trade returns show a further loss of business 
to Lancashire. The British India and British West Africa 
market figures have fallen from £2,864,843 to £765,083 during 
the first eight months of the year, and apart from Australia 
all markets show a decrease in purchases. The cotton crop is 
expected to be about 12 million bales, and in view of the large 
carry over, coupled with international unrest, prices must 
necessarily be uncertain. Yarn sales remain small. 


Wool 

Bradford.—There has lately been a definite improvement 
in the tone of the market. More enquiry has been made 
for tops and a fair amount of business has been done. 

Hawick.—There is not much change in the Border tweed 
trade. Although better advices are coming in from America 
and the Dominions, the general European situation continues 
to hamper business with the Continent. The hosiery branch 
is very active, while spinners and dyers are rather better 


employed. 
Other Textiles 


Dundee.—The unsettled state of business, owing to political 
uncertainties, has accounted for a further period of very quiet 
conditions. The Ordinance issued by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, taking effect from September 26th, in regard to the 
restriction in the working hours, has caused a firmer market 
for Calcutta goods, and prices tend to advance. Yarn and 
cloth prices are also firmer, but operators are only dealing 
in small lots for immediate requirements. 

Dunfermline.—The Fifeshire linen trade is fairly active 
and prices remain very firm. Offers of flax and tow, especially 
the better qualities, are being sparingly made. There is 
very little movement in either wet- or dry-spun yarns. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 


Bristol—The ready-made and wholesale bespoken sections 
of the clothing trade remain slack, and prospects are un- 
favourable. The slight improvement in the boot and shoe 


trade has continued. 
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Leicester.—Conditions in the home market in the boot 
and shoe trade are fairly good, and the recent improvement 
has been held. Business in hosiery is quiet, but the under- 
wear, women’s hose and infant’s sections show an improvement 
over recent months. 

Northampton.—Manufacturers of boots and shoes have 
been receiving more orders, but orders still tend to be mainly 
for immediate requirements. Activity in the leather trade is 
still very restricted, but as stocks in manufacturers’ hands are 
low, the general feeling is that business will improve. 


Shipping 

Bristol—Trade was particularly active during September, 
and the aggregate for the first nine months of 1938 is well in 
advance of that for the corresponding period of 1937. Imports 
are well maintained, with the exception of those of paper, 
wood and timber. Stocks in the Port Authority’s warehouses 
are well up to average. 

Hull.—Enquiry for tonnage shows little or no expansion. 
Rates for all directions have a slightly firmer tendency, owing 
largely to the uncertain political outlook. 

Liverpool—During the past two weeks chartering 
operations have been of a very restricted character. The 
demand from coal ports remains slow, and rates keep at about 
recent levels, with a steady undertone for South America. 
Homewards, interest has developed for wheat and maize 
cargoes afloat and for September shipment. Distant positions 
in all sections are neglected. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—Baltic demand has been good and 
rates are moving in favour of owners. There is more enquiry 
for the Mediterranean and rates have improved slightly. The 
coasting market is quiet and only minimum rates are obtained. 

Southampton.—The aggregate shipping tonnage entering 
the Docks during August at 2,069,572 gross tons was nearly 
30,000 tons above the level of August, 1937, and was higher 
than during any previous month of this year. Passenger activity 
reached its peak at 123,584, and this improvement was entirely 
due to heavier cross-channel movements, particularly on the 
Southampton-St. Malo route. 

Cardiff—The freight market is quiet, and business has 
been very difficult. Rates remain unchanged. 
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Newport.—There has been no improvement in freight 
rates. Orders for all directions have been scarce, and the 
amount of shipping laid up is increasing. 

Swansea.—The demand for coasting destinations has not 
increased as was expected, and very few cargoes have been 
offering. Rates showed a slightly better tendency towards the 
end of September. For the Bay and Mediterranean directions 
business continues slow, and rates are weak. 

East of Scotland.—The freight market is dull generally, 
interest being centred mainly in the Coast and Baltic trade. 
Quiet conditions prevail at the Forth coaling ports. 

Glasgow.—Demand for tonnage for coal-carrying purposes 
is still quiet and confined mainly to the Baltic section. Practi- 
cally no orders are quoting in the coasting section, although the 
tone is steady. Business for the Bay and Mediterranean is at a 
complete standstill. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain—The wheat market has been in a 
disturbed state, and irregular price movements have been 
determined by the political situation rather than the normal 
laws of demand and supply. A good c.i.f. demand developed 
during the week ended September 2oth, but offers of actual 
wheat have been difficult to obtain in consequence of the 
heavy advance in unofficial war insurance rates. Southern 
Hemisphere weather reports are still favourable, and in both 
Australia and the Argentine crop yields are expected to show 
increases over last season. There are indications that Plate 
shippers are anxious to dispose of last season’s surplus. In 
Canada the September Bureau report estimated this year’s 
total crop at 358 million bushels against 182 million bushels 
for 1937. The United States preliminary figures for the 
winter and spring wheat are 904 million bushels against 
returns of 874 million bushels last season. Plate maize closed 
at 6s. 2d. per cental. Export sales from the United States 
have been small and world shipments lighter. 

Liverpool, provisions—There is a firm market in Con- 
tinental bacon, with a good demand, and a steady tone prevails 
in American hams with off-take showing a little improvement. 
Political uncertainties have led to a somewhat erratic market 
in lard, with prices tending to be higher and a very moderate 
demand. The consumption demand for canned meats is 
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very good, and the market is firm. The demand for canned 
fruits shows improvement, with prices rather higher consequent 
on the depreciation of the sterling exchange. The demand for 
Empire butters is quiet, with little variation in price, whilst 
Continental kinds enjoy a firmer market. The market for 
cheese is firmer. 

Fishing 

Brixham.—A good seasonable demand has maintained 
prices of all classes of wet fish. A few trawlers have been 
making up to £240 for a short trip. Some good catches of 
turbot have been landed. 

Hull.—The raising of the embargo on White Sea and 
Bear Island fishing a month earlier this year resulted in an 
increase in supplies during August. Supplies of plaice were 
also better towards the end of the month, and Hull boats 
made some useful herring catches. 

Penzance.—Cornish long liners have landed some very 
nice catches, but prices have not been quite so good as at this 
time last year. Both rays and skate have been in fair demand, 
and trips from £126 to £40 have been landed. The pilchard 
industry is in a very poor state. Curers have difficulty in 
getting payments from Italy, and the price this year is about 
the lowest on record. 

Scotland.—The white line fishing round the coast has 
been hampered at times by bad weather and light catches have 
met a good demand. 


Other Industries 


Paper-making and Printing.—Bristol reports that there has 
been a slight increase in the number of unemployed in the 
paper-making section, but the position is not thought to be 
serious, 

The Edinburgh paper-making trade is rather easier, but 
the printing branch continues to show activity. 

_Timber—Hull reports that the slight improvement in 
business which had been noticed recently, as compared with 
conditions in the early part of the year, has not been main- 
tained. This may be due in some measure to uncertainty 
On account of the political situation, but for the most part 
it is caused by merchants refusing to purchase except for 
immediate requirements. 
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Overseas Reports 


Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Trade and manufacturing show a seasonal recession, 
but the building trades are still working at full pressure. 
Imports continue high, and exports have declined, making 
an unfavourable trade balance for July of £600,000 sterling. 
Rural production prospects have improved and are now 
generally favourable, indicating increased wheat and butter 
outputs. Wool production is lighter as a result of the last 
dry summer. 


Canada 
From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


The immediate business outlook has been brightened by 
the action of the Federal Government in fixing a price which 
will ensure that the best wheat crop harvested in the Western 
Provinces in several years will return a substantial income to 
the farmers. This new income will be used mainly for current 
expenditure rather than for the payment of outstanding debts. 
The soundness of this measure from both economic and moral 
standpoints is questioned by some, but the fact remains that 
a movement of goods is assured which will benefit Eastern 
manufacturers as well as Western merchants. On the other 
hand, the bonus policy of the Government involves a serious 
financial liability without aiding in a permanent solution of the 
problem of over-production in relation to world consumption. 

The latest Bureau of Statistics general business index 
of 108 indicates a decline of about 6 per cent., compared with 
a year ago. Freights are expected to show a substantial 
improvement, with the movement of the new crop and resulting 
movement of merchandise. Employment has shown some 
decline, reflecting conditions in the construction and forest 
industries. Wholesale prices have touched the lowest level 
in two years, with weakness in the markets for wheat and other 
farm products. Output of base metals has been curtailed, 
but new records for gold production have been established. 
Tourist trade has been somewhat disappointing, with fewer 
visitors from the United States. 
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India 


Bombay.—The raw cotton market has been weak as the 
result of the international tension, and even the American 
Government’s announcement of its new loan terms failed to 
stem the downward movement. Weather reports have been 
generally favourable and the Indian crop has been progressing 
very satisfactorily. There has perhaps been some improvement 
in the piece-goods market, but new business remains very 
restricted and stocks are heavy. Enquiries from overseas for 
all types of yarn have been restricted owing to the prevailing 
lack of confidence. 


Calcutta.—Trade in hessians has been restricted by the 
international political tension. Some interest was aroused 
early in September by rumours that the Provincial Govern- 
ment was about to intervene in the jute mills situation, but 
prices reacted again when the text of the Bengal Jute Ordinance 
became known. The shellac market has been quiet. At the 
recent tea auction the offerings have mostly been “ rains ” 
production and so were of indifferent quality. There was a 
fair general demand for all grades. Hides have been stagnant. 





Burma 


Rangoon.—The rice trade has been inactive, mainly 
because of the unsettled European situation. There has 
been a quiet but continued European demand for timber 
in spite of the high level of London stocks. The Indian market 
is dull, but some improvement is reported from Bombay. 
Rangoon hardware dealers still find great difficulty in collecting 
these up-country outstandings, but have been encouraged 
by the firmer attitude of the Government towards the recent 
disturbances. Offtake is practical y at a standstill, but stocks 
are not heavy, and the uncertainties of the international 
political situation have induced several dealers to place indents 
for shipment over the next few months. 





Eire 

Unsettled weather conditions during August impeded 
farm operations, but work was reasonably well advanced by 
the end of the month. Wheat had a good appearance and 
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stood well, but early threshings have given variable returns, 
In scme cases barley had suffered from lodging. Weeds have 
seriously affected most root crops. Mangel and sugar beet were 
below average, but turnips, though patchy, were growing 
well, Cattle were thriving, but were rather backward. Cattle 
and sheep fairs during August were of average dimensions, 
and trade was steady. The supply of pigs was well maintained, 


France 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


The adverse visible trade balance for the first eight 
months of this year was Frs.11,732 millions, compared with 
Frs.11,929 millions last year. The trade returns are 
summarised below :— 

First 8 months First 8 months 











1937 1938 Difference 
Frs. mill, Frs. mill, Frs. mill, 
Imports. 
Foodstuffs eee ave 6,670 8,087 + 1,417 
Raw Materials ... eo» 15,813 17,881 + 2,068 
Manufactured Articles ... 4,205 4,517 + 312 
26,688 30,485 -+ 3,797 
Exports. 
Foodstuffs we “se 2,040 2,505 + 465 
Raw Materials ... ids 5,215 6,052 + 837 
Manufactured Articles ... 7,504 10,196 + 2,692 
14,759 18,753 + 3,994 


Compared with last year, the franc value of imports has 
increased by approximately 14 per cent., and that of exports 
by just over 27 per cent. There is an appreciable increase 
in exports of manufactured articles, and also in imports of 
raw materials. Part of these increases is due to the rise in 
prices since the early part of 1937. 

The number of registered unemployed on September roth 
was 338,255, compared with 308,178 at the same time last 
year 





Railway receipts from the beginning of the year to 
September 2nd amounted to Frs.9,633 millions. This total 
represents an increase of Frs.1,850 millions, or 23-7 per cent., 
compared with the same period last year. It must be re- 
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membered, however, that rates were raised in July, 1937, 
and again in January this year, by approximately 45 per cent. 





Total Increase since 

Receipts last year 

(Frs. 000) (Frs. 000) 

Passengers... 0 ss wes 2,652,216 + 445,565 
Luggage ron ie ou 55,119 + 9,155 
Parcels, etc. ... aor ies 369,823 + 70,618 
Merchandise ... — = 6,555,678 +1,325,070 
9,632,836 +1,850,408 





Prices on the Stock Exchange have during the last few 
weeks reflected the international tension, but the recession 
has been moderated by the absence of speculation or selling 
on any big scale. The Rentes and gold mines have practically 
maintained their levels of a month ago. Metal and rubber 
shares have been neglected in spite of the recent rise in 
commodity prices. 

Le Havre.—Coffee prices on the futures market have 
moved within narrow limits with a firm undertone due to the 
attitude of the Brazilian shippers. Demand from the Interior 
has been limited and heavier arrivals have caused stocks to 
expand. 

The latest American Bureau report forecasts a cotton crop 
of 11,825,000 bales, or less than the previous estimate. On 
the Havre market, prices have declined slowly. Demand from 
the mills has increased to a small extent, but this has been 
offset by larger arrivals, and stocks remain unchanged. 


Lille-——Business in the cotton trade has been seriously 
affected by the international situation and offers of raw material 
or of yarns have met with little response. The rigidity of the 
forty-hour week is said to be a severe handicap, and the 
prospect of renewed disputes with the operatives over the 
wages question throughout the textile trades tends to offset 
any prospects of better trade, even when the international 
tension is relaxed. 

_ Conditions in the flax trade show little change. Very 
little raw material is on offer, and prices remain very firm. 
The general opinion seems to be that the Soviets will export 
but little flax during the season. The yarn market is quiet. 
Spinners are asking for higher prices to balance the upward 
trend of raw material prices. Weavers complain that prices 
are unremunerative. 
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Roubaix.—Demand for wool both for home and export 
account was encouraging prior to the recent tension in the 
international situation, but bus.ness has since been almost at a 
standstill. The Government, for defence purposes, has placed 
an embargo on the export of certain commodities, including 
wool. Once the political outlook improves, confidence should 
return and trade should become brisk again, as stocks with 
retailers are low. The main doubt lies in possible disputes 
over wages. Local operatives are demanding an increase of 
I2 per cent. in view of the further rise in the cost of living. 
Negotiations between the mill owners and men’s delegates 
are proceeding, but agreement has not yet been reached. 
Meanwhile combing activity is well maintained and many 
combers are working at about 80 per cent. of capacity. If 
there is no improvement in demand, stocks of tops will soon 
increase. Spinners and manufacturers are well occupied on 
old orders. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Antwerp.—There has been a further set-back in business. 
This is partly seasonal, but the main reason is doubtless the 
uncertain political outlook. Prices of many commodities have 
fluctuated nervously with the ebb and flow of international 
complications. Wool, however, has remained firm owing to 
satisfactory Australian sales. The grain market has been calm 
and featureless, but the huge world surplus harvest is weighing 
on prices. Coffee prices have remained fairly steady. The 
diamond market shows a slight improvement, an increased 
demand from America having been evident during the past 
few weeks. 

The Stock Exchange remains inactive, with a tendency 
for prices to sag still further. 


Brussels.—Business in iron and steel is extremely quiet, 
the only notable exception being an urgent and important 
order from Egypt. Stocks are now very low. The demand 
for certain classes of house coal, particularly anthracite, 1s 
well maintained, and there is a better demand for smalls from 
electricity undertakings. The question of wages is again 
under discussion. 
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Germany 


Industry in Germany is now beginning to experience some 
of the consequences of a shortage of labour, for a condition 
of “ full employment ”’ was reached some time ago. At present 
resort is being had to transfers of workers under the 
“ Compulsory Work Decree,’’ and also to an extension of 
working hours in certain cases. Some industries are also 
trying to introduce new technical improvements in order to 
economise labour, and these are giving rise to a need for new 
capital. This is one explanation of the recent sales of 
securities by industrial undertakings, which was one of the 
causes of the recent recession on the Bourse. It is significant 
that the issue of the new Reich Consolidation Loan has again 
been postponed. It has also been noticed that the latest 
increases in taxes have not led to a corresponding growth 
in revenue. 

The following table compares the current year’s trade 
returns with those of 1936 and 1937, Austrian foreign trade 
being omitted from the returns :— 


| Imports Exports Difference 
Monthly average— (Rm. millions) 


1936 ees eee _ 352 397 + 45 
1937 éen oes si 456 493 + 37 
1938 (first eight months) ... 448 434 —14 
1938, July ... on ron 417 439 + 22 

August aa oa 457 419 — 38 


As a result of this year’s contraction in exports, Germany 
has on the average ceased to have an export surplus. In 
interpreting these figures it must be remembered that the 
current year is not yet complete. 


Holland 


According to official calculations of Holland’s balance of 
payments for 1937, there was a commodity import surplus 
of Fl.402 millions; net receipts from shipping, dividends on 
external investments, and tourist traffic of F1.373 millions ; 
and a net influx of capital of Fl.229 millions. Deducting 
the import surplus from the last two items, this leaves a credit 
balance of Fl.200 millions. Gold acquisitions, however, 
including Netherlands Bank ear-markings, were estimated at 
F1.743 millions, or Fl.543 millions in excess of the net 
credit balance disclosed by these calculations. During 1937 
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the short-term foreign indebtedness of the Dutch banks 
increased by Fl.151 millions, while their liquid balances 
abroad fell by FI1.83 millions. Imports for the first eight 
months of 1938 totalled Fl.936 millions, and exports F1.666 
millions. For the same period in 1937 imports were 
Fl.994 millions and exports F1.732 millions. The import 
surplus has thus risen from Fl.262 to Fl.270 millions, which 
is not a large increase. 

Wholesale prices fell between July and August from 
71°3 to 70°8 (1926-30=100). The stock markets have been 
affected by the prevailing political tension. The policy of 
linking the guilder to the pound has been pursued, and this 
has necessitated heavy purchases of dollars and gold. 








Norway 
The trade returns are summarised below :— 
Aug., July, Aug., 8months, 8 months, 
1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 
Kr. mill, Kr.mill. Kr.mill. Kr. mill. Kr. mill. 
Imports ... ... 96-6 87-7 100-2 849-9 782-7 
Exports ... ... 63-3 49-9 61-5 512-6 479-4 
Import surplus ... 33-3 37-8 38-7 337-3 303-3 








The number of unemployed persons seeking employment 
in excess of vacant positions amounted to 21,068 in August, 
compared with 20,144 in July, 1938. Last year’s returns 
were 20,045 for August and 18,572 for July. 

During the month ended August 15th, the cost-of-living 
index fell from 173 to 172 (July, 1914 = 100), and the 
wholesale price index from 154 to 152 (1913 = 100). 

The monthly index of industrial production (1935 = 100, 
adjustments made for the varying number of working days) 
is summarised below :— 


Home Market Export Total of 
Year Industries Industries Industries 
June July June July June July 
1936 ~~ oe 97 112 99 lll 98 
1937 eee 129 109 125 114 128 110 
1938 eee 136 96 115 104 128 99 


The figure of idle Norwegian vessels remains high. On 
September rst, 1938, there were 101 vessels of 502,278 tons d.w. 
laid up, compared with 98 vessels of 515,957 tons d.w. on 
August Ist. 
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Sweden 


The firmer attitude expected on the timber market as 
soon as Russia’s potential supplies were ascertained, has now 
become more clearly defined. Enquiries have increased and 
are leading to fresh business. At the beginning of September 
the Russians raised their redwood prices by five shillings per 
standard for thirds and by 2s. 6d. for fourths. Whitewood 
prices had already been increased by five shillings. This year’s 
sales from Sweden are now estimated at 500,000 standards, 
The members of ETEC have agreed upon a further reduction 
of their export quotas for 1938 by 64 per cent. in proportion 
to the effective quotas fixed at the beginning of the year. 
For Sweden the final quota works out at 690,000 standards, 
compared with the normal 820,000 standards. Sweden’s quota 
still unsold is estimated at 240,000 standards. 


The wood pulp market is, on the whole, unchanged. 
Turnover is small, and business is mostly connected with the 
conversion of earlier contracts. It is presumed, however, that 
there has been no increase in stocks either of sulphite or of 
sulphate during August. Practically no business has been done 
in mechanical pulp. 


The situation on the Swedish commercial iron market is 
still satisfactory, although demand is somewhat irregular. 
Prices are unaltered. The supply of orders is very unsteady. 
During July and August Swedish iron-ore exports contracted 
somewhat compared with last year, but they are still very high. 
From January 1st to the end of August shipments totalled 
94315,000 tons, against 8,926,000 tons for the first eight months 
of 1937. 

Foreign trade has, on the whole, been well maintained, 
and by the end of August imports amounted to Kr.1,302 
millions, against Kr.1,355 millions for the same period of 
last year. Exports were Kr.1,185 millions, compared with 
Kr.1,218 millions last year. 


Denmark 


The strained international political situation has caused 
some nervousness on the Copenhagen Stock Exchange, and 
at times the National Bank had to support the gilt-edged 
bond market. 
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Although heavy rainfalls made the last part of the grain 
harvest more difficult, the housing was completed in a satis- 
factory way and the threshing has given excellent results. The 
total yield is estimated at considerably above the average. 
The beets have benefited from the rain, although a smaller 
crop than last year is anticipated. Export prices have recently 
improved. 

The net foreign exchange balances of the National Bank 
on September 15th totalled Kr.109-0 millions, compared with 
Kr.103°7 millions a month ago, and a net debt at the end of 
August, 1937, of Kr.1-4 millions. Denmark's foreign trade 
in July—the first month of the second license period of the 
year—comprised imports of Kr.137-8 millions and exports 
of Kr.139-4 millions. This leaves an export surplus of 
Kr.1-6 millions, which compares with an export surplus of 
Kr.6-8 millions for July, 1937. For the first seven months 
of 1938 the foreign trade returns have been as follows, as 
compared with 1937 :— 


1938 1937 Difference 
(Kr. millions) 
Imports me eee na 926-5 959-8 — 33-3 
Exports one ees _— 893-2 867-8 + 25-4 
Import surplus ove ein 33°3 92-0 — 58-7 


Further supplementary licences have been issued to an 
amount of Kr.15-5 millions for the importation of goods from 
the United Kingdom and Germany during the second half 
of 1938. The total amount of supplementary licences is now 
about Kr.29 millions. 

The August wholesale price index is 110, compared with 
111 for July and 121 a year ago. With a further drop of 
3 points in the import index to 110, and with the export index 
remaining unchanged at 112, this latter index is now 2 points 
above the import index. A year ago the import index was 
132 and the export index 114. At the end of August the 
unemployment percentage totalled 16-3, compared with 16-9 
in July and 15-1 in August, 1937. 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Markets have lately been very erratic owing to the inter- 
national crisis. For example, on September 14th one Federal 
Loan dropped as much as 5 per cent., but the loss was all 
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regained the next day. Prices, however, are about 2 per cent. 
lower than at the beginning of August. Industrial shares 
have shown good resistance. The political tension has also 
had a detrimental effect on the tourist industry. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Apart from the unsettling effects of the European crisis, 
business generally in the French Zone of Morocco continues 
to be disappointingly dull, pending the long-delayed official 
arrangements for exporting this year’s crop. Little im- 
provement can be expected until a decision is reached. 

In imports, textiles are weak with a slight improvement, 
and green tea is slightly better, but new arrivals are moderate 
in both cases. The crop results show barley to be plentiful 
in Northern districts, almonds good with steady sales to 
England and France, soft wheat fairly large but hard wheat 
scarce, and little maize will be available for export owing to 
local consumption needs. All seed crops are small. 


The United States 


The war-clouds over Central Europe have to a large 
extent overshadowed the improvement in business conditions 
here. Early in July two of the leading business indexes stood 
at 69-8 and 52-5, and the most recent figures are 82 and 61-2 
respectively. Consumers’ goods industries are making satis- 
factory progress, and so are miscellaneous manufactures, but 
an advance is needed in the heavy industries, particularly in 
construction. At the moment, residential building appears 
to be making some progress, but this does not entail the 
large-scale employment, which is afforded by other types of 
construct on. Some non-residential construction may be under- 
taken as public works as a relief, but a real effective demand 
is not yet apparent. 

Until about the middle of August there was very little 
buying interest in raw sugar on the part of refiners, but later 
prices hardened. Refiners have recently advanced their price 
to $4.60. Exports of refined sugar from the United States 
for the first seven months of 1938 totalled 28,541 tons, com- 
pared with 38,723 tons during the like period of 1937. The 
crude rubber market had a period of strength in the second half 
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of August. Reports from the Cleveland district indicate 
that tyre manufacturers’ stocks in hand are about 30 per cent. 
under those of a year ago. The consumption of crude rubber 
during August was almost 20 per cent. more than in July. 

No substantial change in the refined copper quotation 
is expected for some time. As regards the foreign market, 
this country operates very largely as a refining point, re- 
exporting after treatment copper ores imported from abroad. 
Business in lead and zinc has been moderate. The tinplate 
industry is operating at about 30 to 35 per cent. of capacity, 
with the result that demand for tin remains rather poor. 

Compared with the 7o furnaces working on July rst, 
there were 89 furnaces in blast on September rst. Output 
of pig-iron for August amounted to 1,493,995 tons, a daily 
average of 48,193 tons, practically 24 per cent. better than 
the July figure. Production of steel ingots at 2,546,988 
represents nearly 43 per cent. of mill capacity, or roughly 
one-third better than in July. After some months of hand- 
to-mouth buying, the steel industry is disposed to be 
optimistic. 

Against last season’s cotton the Department of Agriculture 
made loans on the basis of 9 cents per pound for {ths inch 
middling cotton. According to an announcement made a 
few days ago, the advance this season will be at the standard 
rate of 8-30 cents per pound. The Department’s estimate 
of this season’s crop, based on condition as on September rst, 
is 11,825,000 bales, which corresponds very closely with the 
average of private forecasts. With cotton mills all over the 
world working on lowered schedules and likely to continue 
so doing as long as they are unable to dispose of even this 
small production, the outlook is not particularly encouraging 
for the cotton grower. 


South America 
From the Bank of London & South America Limited 


Argentina.—The wheat market was weak early in Sep- 
tember, but it has since become firmer, as it is thought that 
the effects of the present world abundance of wheat have been 
discounted. The small size of this year’s maize crop has 
failed to help prices. A new anti-dumping bill has been 
introduced to assist home manufacturing industries. This 
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may be of slight assistance to British exporters, and it arises 
out of an anti-dumping agitation directed against Japanese, 
Italian and German goods. There has lately been a marked 
diminution in arrivals of Japanese cotton goods, largely because 
the Argentine market is now overstocked. Manchester 
shippers are perhaps suffering less than their competitors from 
the trade recession. Argentine exports for the first eight 
months of 1938 were 929 million pesos, compared with a 
parallel figure for 1937 of 1,713 million pesos. 


Brazil—The Rio coffee market remained firm during 
early September, but has since weakened. The cotton market 
is dull. 


Chile—Winter sheep losses have been unusually small, 
and a heavy wool clip is now assured. The wheat market 
has been firm, and additional wheat import permits have been 
refused. The foreign exchange situation is a little easier, but 
sufficient cover is still not available for all requirements. 


Japan 


A cable states that while export trade remains moderate 
there has been a seasonal improvement. The August trade 
returns showed an export surplus of 53 million yen, exports 
being 259 million and imports 206 millions. Wholesale prices 
fell by one per cent. between July and August, and the latest 
cost-of-living index only shows an increase of 0-6 per cent. 
The share price index has risen by 4:5 points. Government 
disbursements have been resumed and money is easier. The 
currency expansion has been checked. The rice crop has 
been injured by typhoons, and prospects are not good. 
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° . 
Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department 
Note Govt. Other Other Silver | Fiduciary 
Circulation. Debt. | oT. Securities. Coin. Issue. Gold 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. ; £ mn. £ mn. 
End March, 1931 357-1 11-0 232-0 12-9 4-0 260-0 144-5 
” » 1932 360°5 11-0 240-9 19-3 3-8 275-0 120-8 
- » 1934 378-8 11-0 245-4 0-1 3°5 260-0 191-1 
9 » 1936 406-5 11-0 246-5 1-5 1-0 260-0 200-6 
” ” 1937 473-8 11-0 187-0 2-0 _ 200-0 313-7 
- » 1938 485-4 11-0 188-2 0-8 — 200-0 326-4 
Sept. 14, 1938 478-6 11-0 188-4 0-5 —_ 200-0 326-4 
Sept.21, 1938 479-2 11-0 188-3 o6,;,—>— 200-0 326-4 
Banking Department 
} , Govt. (Discounts) Other 
Publi Bank Oth - } P - 
Deposits. | Deposits. | Deposits || Secu |, ,and || Secur~ | Reserve. | "tion" 
j 
£ mn, £ mn. £ mn. £mn. | £mn. £mn. | £mn. ty j 
End March, 1931 17-2 58-8 34-7 30-3 | 24-6 25-7 | 48-3 43-6 
» w» 932) 27-2 | 54-6 | 34-4 | 35-7) 11-7 | S11 | 35-9 | 30-9 
- 9 1934 17-5 94-5 36:9 77-1 5-6 11-0 73°4 49-2 
om ~ 1936 18-0 83-6 37-0 80-3 5-0 | 16-7 | 54-9 39°6 
- @ 1937 52-2 62-3 38-5 100-5 7-1 22:9 | 40°8 27-7 
- ~ 1938 17-8 108-1 37°4 110-8 8-7 20-2 | 41-8 25-6 
Sept. 14, 1938 21-6 99-6 36-4 98-5 5:9 | 22-1 49-3 31:2 
Sept. 21, 1938 18-4 100-9 39-4 97-6 6-1 | 24-6 48-7 30-6 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept= | Balances Call 
Deposits. ances, | Cash. and Bills, | Invest dy a 
eposits Guaran- as’ nm sport ills. ments. | Ad ances 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn, £ mn. £ mn £ mn. £ mn. 
March, 1931 1,763-9 121-5 184-0 43-5 114-1 240-4 | 3l1l-l 936°1 
~ 1932 | 1,676-4 98-7 174-0 43-4 112-5 216-8 281-9 902-1 
- 1934 | 1,830-6 112-8 218-9 43-5 120-4 202-1 547-1 753-0 
» 1936" 2,108-3 | 105-2 216-7 53-8 162-4 | 252-0 635-1 849-2 
9 1937* 2,244-2 122-5 225-8 | 62-7 169-8 247-8 667-4 934-4 
” 1938*| 2,253-7 112-0 244-2 59-1 150-4 238-6 634-0 995-2 
July, 1938*| 2,309-0 | 115-1 244-2 | 59-1 158-8 | 301-5 | 633-1 | 980-1 
August, 1938*, 2,298-1 115-7 | 241-0 55-4 153-1 304-7 641-5 | 970-3 
























Includes the District Bank. 














LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 
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ccm, | Meza | Geeey | oa 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
1930 ... 38,782 1,812 2,964 43,558 
1931 ... 31,816 1,668 2,752 36,236 
1932 ... 27,834 1,610 2,668 32,112 
1933 ... 27,715 | 1,657 2,766 32,138 
1934 ... 30,740 | 1,760 2,984 35,484 
1935 ... 32,444 | 1,887 3,229 37,560 
1936 ... 35,039 | 2,040 3,538 40,617 
1937 ... 36,719 | 2,162 3,805 42,686 
1937 to Sept. 22 27,043 1,576 2,761 | 31,380 
1938 to Sept. 21 24,450 1,507 2,668 28,625 
1937, 4 weeks to Sept. 22... 2,453 | 145 274 2,872 
1938, 4 weeks to Sept. 21... 2,473 | 136 254 2,863 
BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., Mar., | July, | Aug., 
1932 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| £ mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. £ mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. 
Birmingham... 9-0) 11-3| 96| 10-7 10-6 | 12-2] 8-2 
Bradford 34) 42) 38) 47 36| 3:4] 3-0 
Bristol 49) 54) 49) 5-5 5-9 | 5-6 | 5-2 
Hull... 30} 3:2] 32) 3:4 4-0) 3:7) 34 
Leeds 38) 44) 43) 3-9 43) 45) 3-2 
Leicester 31} 3:3| 28) 3-1 33| 3:5| 2-5 
Liverpool ... | 34-2| 25-6 | 26-8) 25-8 27-5 24-8| 23-9| 20-1 
Manchester... | 42:5| 46-1 | 42-8 44-9 44-0| 39-6 | 36-2 
Newcastle-on- | 
Tyne 5-7| 69/| 55) 5-7 6-9| 6:3) 5-8 
Nottingham 19) 2:0/ 20) 21 2:3; 23! 1:8 
Sheffield 33) 36) 3:4) 43 4-8) 48) 3-9 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
LONDON \} New Yor«e 
| Treasury Bills F.R.B. 
Bank 3 Months’; Short | Re- Call. Accept- 
Rate Tender Market Bank Bills | Loans /|/ discount) Money ances 
Rate Rate | Rate 
Percent.|Percent.| Percent. | Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent, 
End March, 1931 3 Hi 2-25 | 2-28 2-23 || 2 $ 
i. » 1932 | 38 | Qe ij | 22 | 23 || 3 2h 24 
» » 196] 2 | } Hew | #1 1} al 
0” » 1937 2 . 4 vw | #1 1} ] 13 
- » 1938 | 2 é ; 13-2, #1 | 1 1 } 
Aug. 24th, 1938 | 2 } t+ | | ! 1 1 ; 
Sept. 21st, 1938 2 16 ti-5 | te | +1 | 1 l 4 
| u 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
Londen 1936 1937 1938 
- Sept. 30 | Sept. 29 | Aug. 24 | Aug. 31 Sept. 7 | Sept. 14 | Sept. 21 
New York— 
(a) Spot... 4-943 4-9413 4-88} 4-85} 4-82,5, 4-79} 4-82, 
(5) 3 months lic. dis. | }ic. pm. }4c. pm. | 3c. pm. | lic. pm. | ljc. pm. | 1,4c. pm. 
— ane 4-94} 4-94} 4-89} 4-86} 4-83} 4-82} 4-84} 
aris— | 
(a) Spot... n. q. 14448 17844 178 3 178.44 178 5 178} 
B (6) 3 months n. q. Fr.104 dis. Fr.3}2dis. Fr.3;4dis. Fr.3}§ dis. | Fr.djdis. | Fr.4} dis. 
erlin— 
(a) Official ... 12-57 12-324 12-173 12-123 12-04 11-97 12-06 
(5) Registered 
Marks | 49% dis. | 453% dis. 56% dis.58}%, dis. 58}% dis. | 62}°%dis. 623% dis. 
Amsterdam ... 8-98 8-95} 8-92} 8-927, 8-92} 8-92 8-924, 
Brussels en 29-30 29-38 28-934 28-784 28-624 28: 36 28 - 58} 
Milan ... ‘ai n. q. 94 92} 92} 91}4 91) 91} 
Zurich ‘ 21-51} 21-54 21-30} 21-29} 21-303 21-27} 21-28} 
Stockholm 19-394 19-39} 19-394 19-394 19-394 19-394 19-394 
Madrid Kain n. q. 80* 150* 150* 150* 150* 150* 
Prague eos |} 122 141} 1413 1403 1393 139} 140 
Buenos Aires— 
(a) Export ... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
(5) Import ... 17-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 
(c) Free... 17-62 16-57 19-02 19-01 19-08 19-02 19-01 
Rio de Janeiro— 
Prov. Deposit ot 
Rate 853000 783000 | 898350 | 883850 888300 873790 883000 
Valparaiso 131}* 12334* 122* 122* 122* 120* 120* 
Bombay 184d. 18\d 723d. | 733d. | 1733d. 1733d. | 173$¢. 
Hong Kong 144d. 15d. 15d. 15d. 15d. 15d. 15d. 
Kobe ... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
Shanghai 143d 143.4. 84d. 84d. 83d. 83d. 83d. 
Gold price 140s. 2d. | 140s. 7d. | 142s. 6d. |143s. 34d.) 144s. 1d. [144s. 11d. 144s. Od. 
Silver price 193d. 19jd. 19}d. 19}d. 193d. | 19}d. 19}d. 
* Nominal. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
| 1937-8 | 1938-9 
| 1934-5 | 1935-6 | 1936-7 | 1937-8 to | to 
Sept. 18} Sept. 17 
REVENUE— £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | Emn. | £mn £ mn. 
Income Tax 228-9 238°1 257-2 298-0 51-3 51-4 
Sur-Tax 51-2 51-0 53-6 57-1 6-6 8-0 
Estate Duties ... 81-3 87-9 88-0 89-0 43-9 35-1 
Stamps ea — a 24-1 25-8 29-1 24-2 9-6 9-0 
National Defence Contribution —_ a= — 1-4 — 6-0 
Customs wie -- | 185-1 196-6 211-3 | 231-6 103-8 103-1 
Excise as is 104-6 106-7 109-5 113-7 53-0 51-8 
Motor Vehicle Duties 
(Exchequer Share) 5-1 5-0 32-7* | 34-6* 8-6* 8-6* 
Other Tax Revenue ... 31 2:1 1-7 1-7 0-1 0-5 
Total Tax Revenue 683-4 | 713-2 783-1 841-3 276:9 273°5 
Post Office (Net Receipt) 12°2 | 11-7 11-0 10-5 8-2 6-8 
Crown Lands is oe 1:3 | 14 1-4 1-3 0-6 0-6 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 4-4 | 49 4-5 5-2 3-4 3-9 
Miscellaneous Receipts 15-1 21-7 24-6 13°5 3-8 2-9 
| 
Total Non-Tax Revenue 33-0 | 39-7 41-6 31:3 16-0 14-2 
Total Ordinary Revenue 716-4 752-9 | 824-7 | 872-6 | 292-9 287-7 
| 
Post Office 61-8 66-1 71-9 76-1 30-7 32-3 
Road Fund 26°4 | 25°8 _ — notte —_ 
Total Self-balancing Revenue... | 88-2 | 91-9 | 71-9 | 76-1 | 30-7 | 32:3 
EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest 211-6 211-5 210-9 216-2 106-4 106-7 
Payments to N. Ireland 6-8 7°2 8-0 8-9 31 | 33 
Other Cons. Fund Services... 3-6 5-7 3-2 3-1 15 | 13 
Post Office Fund inst 2-3 1-1 0-4 _ —_ | = 
Supply Services 472-2 | 512-0 | 594-7* | 605-0* | 271-2* | 326-8* 
i 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 696-5 737-5 | 817-2 | 833-2 | 382-2 | 438-1 
| 
Sinking Fund 12-3 | 12-5 13-1 10-5 — _— 
Self-balancing Expenditure 
{aS per contra) * 88-2 91-9 71-9 76-1 30-7 32-3 





° Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund, treated as self-balancing in 1936-37, 
ow ad 


4 c 
ded to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 











Total 1913 

» 1925 
1929 
1930 
»» 1931 
» 1932 
1933 
» 1934 
» 1935 
» 1936 
» 1937 


Total to August, 1937 
Total to August, 1938 


Coal 
Tons mill, 


287- 
243° 
257° 


241- 


158- 
150- 


9 
‘9 
5 
7 


0 
9 
5 
2 
0 


4 


9 
a 


“1 
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PRODUCTION 


Pig-Iron 


Tons thous. | 


10,260 
6,262 
7,589 
6,192 
3,773 
3,574 
4,136 
5,969 
6,426 
7,686 
8,497 


5,453 
4,956 


Steel 


Tons thous. 


, 


7,385 
9,636 
7,326 
5,203 
5,261 
7,024 
8,850 
9,842 
11,705 
12,964 


8,385 
7,268 











BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBERft 


(1930 = 100) 








Mines and Quarries ... 

Iron and Steel 

Non-Ferrous Metals ... 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Building Materials and Building 


Textiles 


Chemicals, Oils, etc. ... 


Leather and Boots and Shoes 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Total* ... 


143-8 
| 123-3 


| 115-4 


| 114-5 


| 
Complete Year | 


| 1936. | 1937. | 2nd Qr.) 3rd Qr. 4th Qr. | Ist Qr. 2nd Qr. 


1937 


94-4 99°8 | 100-5 95-6 


150-1 


157-1 
126-4 


120-7 


166-6 | 


129-6 
124-5 


119-9 


| 


| 


165-3 | 
136-3 
153-2 | 


| 


| 
| 


118-9 | 


165-6 
166-7 | 
138-2 
155-9 
135-1 
126-4 
121-3 
124-9 


165-5 | 
173-3 
134-9 
160-3 
127°5 | 
123°8 
117-7 
120-3 


103-9 | 
177-3 | 
16-2 | 
135-3 | 
148-3 

125-8 | 
125-5 

115-7 | 
123-2 | 


| 
| 


1938 


104-0 | 
168.4 | 
153-3 
132-7 | 
146-1 
116-9 | 
123-5 
119-5 | 
116-0 | 


. | 124-6 | 133-1 | 133-8 | 130-4 | 136-6 | 132-4 | 122-1 
| | 


89-4 
131-7 
147°2 
128-8 
153-4 





106-4 
117-4 
109-7 
123-6 





* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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Revised quarterly by the Board of Trade. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 





Date 1929 1931 1932 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 
End of— 

January 12-3 21-5 22-4 18-6 17-6 16-2 12-4 13-3* 
February 12-1 21-7 22-0 18-1 17°5 15-3 12-0 13-2* 
March 10-0 21-5 20-8 17-2 16-4 | 14-2 11-6 12-9* 
April 9-8 20-9 21-4 16-6 15-6 13-6 10-5 12-9* 
May 9-7 20-8 22-1 16-2 15-5 12-8 10-7 13-0* 
June 9-6 21-2 22-2 16-4 15-4 12-8 10-0 13-4* 
July 9-7 22-0 22-8 16-7 15-3 12-4 10-1 13-3* 
August 9-9 22-0 23-0 15-5 14-9 12-0 9-9 13-0* 
September 10-0 22-6 22-8 16-1 15-0 12-1 9-7* 
October 10-3 21-9 21-9 16-3 14-5 12-0 10-2* 
November 10-9 21-4 22-2 16-3 14-5 12-0 11-0* 
December 11-0 | 20-9 21-7 16-0 14-1 12-0 12-2* 





* New Basis. 


(b) Actual Numbers Employed and Unemployed (in thousands) 





| Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Aug., | Mar., July, Aug, 
1932 1935 1936 1937 1937 1938 1938 1938 
| | 


Number employed ... | 9,549 | 10,200 | 10,689 | 11,310 | 11,562 | 11,380 | 11,371 | 11,402 


Wholly unemployed | 2,129 | 1,727| 1,551 | 1,330| 1,081 | 1,356 | 1,275 | 1,273 


| 
Temporarily stopped 427 324 240 170 209 | 338 481 | 447 


Normally in casval | 








employment ...| 104 92; 88| 76| 67| 70| 63| 60 
Total unemployed ... | 2,660 | 2,143 | 1,879 1,576| 1,357 | 1,764| 1,819| 1,780 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 

Four weeks ended Aggregate for 33 weeks 
Sept. 19, 1937 Sept 18, 1938 1937.—CtCt«C*W' 1938 : 
" Pas- Pas- Pas- a 
au Ts Goods se ant rs Goods | se antl Goods se ana rs Goods 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Great Western ...| 8-4 |11-4 | 8-3 |10-7 | 1-0 | 1:3 | 1:0 | 1-1 
London & North 
Eastern* ... . | 13-0 | 21-5 | 12-9 | 20-2 1-6 2-3 | 1:5 2-0 
London Midland & 
Scottish ... w- | 19°9 | 27-4 | 19-9 | 25-7 2-3 3-0 | 2-4 2-7 
Southern... ... | 12°5 3-4 | 12-5 3-3 1-5 0-4 1-5 0-4 
Total... ... .. | 538 | 63°7 | 53-6 | 59-9 6-4 7-0 6-4 6-2 





* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week 
than the other lines. 








Change in value since same date in previous year 





RETAIL 


TRADE 


(from the Board of Trade Journal) 








August, 
1935 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % 
Total 4-7 
Food and Perishables 7-1 
Other Merchandise 1-9 
of which 
Piece-goods* 4-7 
(i) Household Goods - 7-0 
(ii) Dress Materials ... - 2-9 
Women’s Wear* — 0-7 
(i) Fashion Departments ... | 4 1-7 
(ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear | 4-0 
(iii) Fancy Drapery ... — 1:0 
Men's and Boys’ Wear 5:7 
Boots and Shoes 4-8 
Furnishing Departments 1-2 
Hardware 2-1 
Fancy Goods + 7-6 
Sports and Travel — 3:0 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated 3:4 
By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland + 3-2 
North-East — 
North-West — 
Midlands & South Wales ... — 
South of England 6-9 
London, Central & West End - 2-5 
London, Suburban 5°8 


August, 
1936 
+ 7-4 
8-8 
5-7 
1-6 
3°5 
6°3 
+ 9-1 
+12°9 
+15-°5 
+ 4-1 
— 5:0 
10-3 
+ 7-4 
+ 1-3 
2-7 
— 359 
+18-1 
+ 39 
+ 7-9 
+ 4-8 
10-4 


August, 
1937 
6-7 
8-3 
4-6 
+ 6:2 
4-2 
7°8 
» He 
+ 1-8 
+ 7-8 
+10-5 
+ 6°3 
5-4 
+ 3-0 
+ 2-1 
+ 2-9 
— 3-6 
1-2 
+ 4-9 
+ 8-3 
+ 6-8 
+ 9-1 
+ 7-4 
+ 2-1 
+ 5-3 


July, 
1938 


tw 


ia) 


2 
4. 5: 


Ww © 


“I + WwW © 


on 


oo Go 


— 


i) 


August, 


1938 


w 


i) 


w 
mo Wu 


-3 








* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 
| 
Imports Exports 
Date : | See Manu- a , — Manu- 
Food Materials yoy | Total Food =| materials eee Total 
Monthly Average— £mn. | £mn. | Emn. | Emn. | E£mn £mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. 
1929 oe eve 44-6 28-3 27-9 | 101-7 4-6 6-6 47-8 60-8 
1930 39°6 | 20-9) 25-6 87-0 | 5-3 5:3 56°7 47-6 
1931 34-7 14-4 21-8 71-8 | 3-0 3:9 24:3 32°6 
1932 31-1 13-7 13-1 58-5 | 2-7 3°6 23:0 | 30-4 
1933 28-3 | 15-0 12-6 | 56:3} 2-4 3°8 23°4 30-6 
1934 28-9 17-5 14-3 61-0} 2-5 4-0 25-4 33-0 
1935 29-6 17-7 15-4 63-0 | 2-6 4-4 27°4 35°5 
1936 31-9 20-7 17-7 70-7} 3:0 4-3 28-4 36°7 
1937 36-0 26-3 | 22:9) 85-7] 3-2 5-4 33°7 43-5 
August, 1937 34-8 | 26-7| 24-7| 86-7| 3-0 | 5-3 | 33-4] 42-5 
August, 1938 35-1 20-3 18-0 74-1} 3-0 4-5 28-0 36°3 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
} | 
. ; |I d 
Date Wheat —_ Raw Raw Wer and | Wood | Rubber | ‘Steel 
Scrap | Cotton Wool | pry Pulp | Manu- 
| } | | factures 
(thous. (thous. } (thous 
(thous. (thous. |centals of \centals of; (thous. (thous, jcentals of | (thous. 
Monthly Average— cwts.) tons) | 100 Ibs.)} 100 Ibs.)| cwrs.) tons) | 100 Ibs.)| tons) 
2 aes .-- | 9,314 | 480 | 1,283 678 98 137 | 330 | 235 
1930 8,731 363 1,011 652 108 128 | 326 243 
1931 9,952 185 989 707 106 122 | 237 | 237 
1932 8,803 159 | 1,048 765 105 | 153 | 176 133 
1933 9,366 234 | 1,169 793 120 | 162 | 189 81 
1934 8,552 | 392 1,052 657 116 187 | 395 114 
1935 8,435 | 415 | 1,060) 720 | 141 185 | 325 96 
1936 8,401 587 | 1,289 762 157 198 116 124 
1937 8,074 | 669 | 1,382| 653 | 157 | 149 | 254 | 170 
August, 1937 8,588 | 691 | 645 | 374 217 172 414 213 
August, 1938 10,653 377 942 | 463 154 140 | 334 | 51 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
I le 
Date Cont | and |My) Saree | Bice | eoues | Wiosues | Cars" 
| 
cilia eo, | (thous. |” (tho hous. | (mill, |~ (mill. | (th (thous. | 
Monthly Average— vy ‘om —} te. | mn; yds.) = yds.) ‘ yds.) | (number) 
1929 eos vee | 5,022 6 | 47 11-8 | 36 "$016 "$ 390 | 1,991 
1930 «- | 4,573 | 263 40 | lll 201 | 6,587 | 2,893 | 1,602 
1931 --- | 3,563 165 27 11-4 143 | 4,694 | 2,479 | 1,429 
1932 -| 3,242) 157 | 25 | 13-9] 183 | 4,461 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 - | 3,256 160 23 15-8 | 169 5,110 | 2,741 | 2,821 
1934 3,305 | 188 28 10-9 | 166 | 5,745 | 2,772 2,904 
1935 cco | eee 193 32 11-8; 162 5,934 | 3,205 | 3,659 
1936 - | 2,878 184 32 | 12-6; 160 6,523 | 3,304 4,268 
1937 3,363 | 215 37 13-3 | 160 | 6,653 | 3,583 | 4,468 
August, 1937 3,529 201 35 | 13-6 162 8,377 4,145 | 4,588 
August, 1938 2,863 | 135 34 9-0! 108 | 6,443 3,160! 1.950 
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PRICES 


WHOLESALE 


PRICES 





Date 


Average 1929 ... 


1931 ... 
1932 ... 
1933 ... 
1954 ... 
1935 ... 
1936 ... 
1937 ... 


End Aug., 1937 
» Sept., 1937 
» Aug., 1938 
» Sept., 1938 


Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 =100) 


U.K. 


150- 
107: 


103-5 


103: 
106: 
108° 


116-2 


134: 


138- 
135° 
119- 
119- 


U.S.A. 


139- 
103- 

89- 

93° 
lll: 
120- 
121: 
131- 
133° 
131: 
116: 
117-: 


POR AWS 


wn 


i) 


NOY 


France 


141- 
105- 
92- 
87- 
83- 
78- 
90- 
127. 
132: 
139° 
146- 
145- 


COrfl OF fF HOW 


Italy 


146-0 


AON NOe ON 


Germany 


126- 
101- 
88- 
85- 
90- 
93 
95 
97- 
98- 
97- 
97- 


97- 


CPOK |WOOATIIOY 





Sources: UK., “ Financial Times"; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 





2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 
Rent Fuel Other All 
Date Food (including | Clothing and Items Items 

Rates) Light included | included 
End of 1929 57 52 115 75 80 66 
1931 31 54 90 75 | 75 47 
1932 23 55 85 70-75 70-75 42 
1933 24 56 85 70-75 | 70-75 42 
1934 25 56 85-90 70-75 | 70-75 44 
1935 3l 58 85 75 | 70 47 
1936 36 59 90-95 75-80 70 51 
End Aug., 1937 ... 40 59 105 75-80 75 55 
» July, 1938... 41 60 110 75-80 75 56 
» Aug., 1938... 40 60 110 80 75 56 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 


3. 


COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Date 


Average 1929 ... 
1931 ... 
1932 ... 
1933 ... 
1934 ... 
1935 ... 
1936 ... 
\ 

Aug., 1937 

July, 1938 

Aug., 1938 


Wheat 
Manitoba 
per qr. 
s d. 
54 0} 
28 23 
30 6} 
28 2 
30 11 
34 3h 
38 0 
53 11} 
51 23 
1. 7} 
36 54 


Sugar 
Centrifugals 
U.K. 


per 
s. 
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oa 


cwt. 
d. 
0} 
43 
94 


84 


Cotton 
American 
Middling 


per Ib. 
d. 
10-29 
“08 
*29 
+53 
*66 
69 
67 
37 
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Poe 
,] 
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Wool Pig-Iron, | Tin, 
64's | Cleveland | Standard 
tops avge. No. 3. Cash 
per lb. | per ton per ton 
d. : => &. | x 
385 70 44] 20318 
23% | 58 7 | 118} 
22% | 58 6 | 136,% 
23.% | 62 3 | 1943 
3035 | 66 10$| 230 
28 | 6710 | 22548 
213 | 73 O | 20448 
35% | 9110 | 243.4 
38, |101 0 | 264% 
2538 | 109 0 | 193%) 
26 109 0 | 193% 
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Rubber 
Plantation 
Sheet 


per ibd. 
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A FAMOUS 
BANK 
The name of Lloyds has 


been a household word 


in banking circles since 


1765, when the firm of 


Lloyds and Company was 
established at Birmingham. 
In 1865, this firm became 
a Joint Stock Company 
and was known as Lleyds 
Banking Company 
Limited, which name was 
changed to the present 
title in 1889. Since 1865 
more than fifty private 
and Joint Stock Banks, 
one of which was 
established in Lombard 
Street in 1677, have been 
absorbed by ] loyds 


Whilst maintaining 
many of the traditions 
attached to the days of the 
privat banker, it has kept 
abreast of the changing 
conditions and customs of 
the time, and the services 
it offers have been 
constantly extended and 


modernise d. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
























Head Office: 


71 LOMBARD STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.3 





















































Printed in England. 








